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Guaranteed  parking  to  cost  $135 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

^Paying  $135  instead  of  $100  will 
HfVantee  drivers  a parking  spot  in 
two  designated  lots  at  the  Doon 
campus  beginning  in  September. 
The  new  system  is  expected  to  bring 
in  an  extra  $29,000  in  revenue  to  the 
college. 

Designated  areas  will  be  all  of  Lot 
#2  (beside  the  Student-Client  Ser- 
vices Centre)  and  Lot  #5  (between 
the  main  Doon  campus  building 
and  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recre- 
ation Centre). 

Lot  #2  will  provide  334  desig- 
nated spaces,  including  meters  and 
handicapped  spots,  while  Lot  #5 
will  contain  513  spots. 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  said  that  a “consider- 
able” number  of  requests  from 
faculty  and  students  over  the  past 


five  years  for  “privileged”  parking 
facilities  prompted  the  move. 

Milner,  along  with  the  director  of 
physical  resources,  Dave  Putt,  and 
Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of  fi- 
nance and  administrative  opera- 
tions, decided  early  this  summer  to 
implement  a designated  parking 
system  in  September. 

Designation  of  Lots  #2  and  #5  co- 
incides with  the  recently  completed 
expansion  of  Lot  #5  and  the  reopen- 
ing of  spots  in  Lot  #2  which  had 
been  cordoned  off  during  construc- 
tion of  the  Student-Client  Services 
Centre. 

In  all,  approximately  500  more 
spaces  are  available  for  parking 
than  last  year,  Milner  said. 

Milner  said  the  Doon  campus  now 
offers  2,411  parking  spaces,  up 
from  1,953  last  year,  for  the  esti- 
mated 3,450  students  expected  in 


September.  This  figure  includes 
2,355  decal  spaces  (including  daily 
ticket  spaces),  19  handicapped 
spaces  and  37  metered  spaces. 

Drivers  who  already  hold  semes- 
ter permits,  but  who  wish  to  up- 
grade to  a designated  spot,  may 
apply  for  a refund  of  their  current 
deed  and  then  apply  that  refund  to 
the  purchase  of  a designated  one,  as 
long  as  the  six- week  refund  period 
has  not  expired,  Milner  said. 

He  expects  all  the  designated 
parking  spaces  to  be  sold,  but  if  a 
large  number  remain  empty,  he 
said,  the  policy  would  have  to  be 
reviewed.  There  are  also  25  pre- 
ferred parking  spots  on  the  Doon 
campus  near  the  administration 
building  which  cost  $252.15  plus 
GST  and  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  some  years. 

See  Parking,  Page  4 


Trade  programs,  teachers  cut 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Funding  cuts  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment of  $ 1 million  have  resulted 
in  layoffs  for  nine  faculty  members 
in  the  trades  and  apprenticeship 
program  at  Conestoga  College. 

Conestoga  President  John  Tibbits 
said  he  regrets  that  he  had  to  make 
the  announcement  during  a press 
conference  held  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus July  2. 

The  press  conference  was  held  to 
announce  the  provincial  govern- 
ment would  be  supplying  the  col- 
lege with  an  additional  $570,000  in 


“transition  funding.” 

Tibbits  said  questions  came  up 
about  the  $1  million  government 
cut  to  the  trades  and  apprenticeship 
programs  and  reporters  asked  if 
there  would  be  any  layoffs  as  a re- 
sult He  said  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  reply  there  will  be  layoffs  and 
lower  enrolment. 

Ken  Snyder,  dean  of  trades  and 
apprenticeships  for  Conestoga,  said 
the  province  only  wants  to  pay  for 
a guaranteed  number  of  seats  for 
programs  in  the  college  system. 

He  said,  “In  the  past  we  have  av- 
eraged the  seats  across  the  college,” 


to  come  up  with  the  final  “activity” 
funding  figures  needed  from  the 
province.  The  term  “activities”  re- 
fers to  the  number  of  seats  pur- 
chased by  the  government  for  a 
program. 

Snyder  said  the  cuts  announced  in 
a government  document  which  re- 
quired “intense  interpretation” 
forced  college  administration  to 
cancel  one,  suspend  three  and 
“down-size”  four  programs. 

Suspended  are  the  motor  rewind 
program  at  the  Detweiler  Centre, 
the  first-year  welder-fitter  modular 
See  Nine,  Page  3 


Washed  out 


Registered  nursing  assistant  student  Belinda  Petzke 
practises  bathing  a baby  using  a life-size  doll  in  one  of  her 
classes  July  14. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Conestoga  engineering  students  win  medalsat  U.S.  Skills  Olympics 


Construction  engineering  student  Jim  Gerrard  displays  the  gold 
medal  he  won  in  Kentucky. 

(Photo  by  Garry  Erb) 


By  Garry  Erb 

Two  Conestoga  College  students 
returned  with  gold  and  bronze  med- 
als they  won  at  the  United  States 
Skills  Olympics  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
during  the  week  of  June  22. 

Jim  Gerrard,  of  Waterloo,  a stu- 
dent in  the  construction  engineering 
technology  program,  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  his  efforts  in  the 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  — 
architectural  category  (post-sec- 
ondary level). 

Harley  Engbert,  of  Woodstock,  a 
woodworking  technician  student, 
won  the  bronze  medal  for  his  entry 
in  the  cabinet-making  competition. 

Five  students  from  Conestoga 
travelled  to  Louisville  for  the  com- 
petition. Neal  Gollob  competed  in 
the  CAD  mechanical  competition; 
Jim  Gerrard  competed  in  the  CAD 
architectural  competition;  Harley 
Engbert  competed  in  the  cabinet- 
making competition;  Cory  Collins 
competed  in  the  residential  wiring 
competition  and  John  Hill  com- 
peted in  the  welding  competition. 

Student  expenses,  including  bus 
fare  and  lodging  totalling  $5,000 
were  paid  by  the  college. 

All  other  expenses,  such  as  food 
and  personal  expenditures  were  the 
responsibility  of  individual  stu- 


dents. 

The  competition  had  more  than 
3,000  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents compete  in  a total  of  58  cate- 
gories. There  were  53  Canadian 
entrants  from  both  secondary  and 
post-secondary  levels  — 10  of  them 
came  home  with  medals.  Canada 
won  seven  medals  at  the  secondary 
level  and  three  at  the  post-second- 
ary. There  were  four  gold  medal- 
lists, and  three  each  in  silver  and 
bronze. 

Sheila  MacLeod,  liaison  officer 
with  communications  and  public 
relations  at  Conestoga,  said  “the 
amazing  part  was  that  there  were 
only  three  medals  handed  out  at  the 
post-secondary  level  and  two  of 
them  were  awarded  to  Conestoga 
College  students.” 

Being  a gold  medal  winner  in  his 
first  year  at  Conestoga  was  exciting 
for  Gerrard.  “There  was  preparation 
for  it  j(the  contest)  last  year,”  he 
said. 

Before  being  allowed  to  represent 
either  their  high  school  or  college  at 
the  Louisville  competition,  students 
had  to  win  local  competitions  held 
in  their  areas. 

These  competitions  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  secondary  school 
competitors  and  post-secondary 
competitors,  with  each  group 


judged  separately. 

Post-secondary  competitions 
were  held  in  colleges  across  Can- 
ada . 

At  this  level,  the  winners  com- 
peted against  winners  from  other 
colleges  for  the  right  to  represent 
Canada  at  the  U.  S.  Skills  Olym- 
pics, which  is  organized  annually 
by  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America. 

The  Canadian  competitions  are 
funded  by  Skills  Canada,  a national, 
voluntary  association  which  in- 
volves industry,  labor,  educators 
and  students,  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing excellence  in  technological  and 
leadership  skills. 

Winning  at  the  U.S.  Skills  Olym- 
pics had  a downside  Gerrard  said. 

Canadian  winners  could  only  win 
medals  and  not  other  prizes  that 
were  available  to  U.S.  competitors. 

If  he  were  American,  he  would 
have  won  a digital  computer  and 
programs  valued  at  $3,000. 

“Everyone,  no  matter  where  they 
placed  in  the  standings  received 
two  computer  programs,”  he  said. 

However,  being  a U.S.  citizen  will 
not  matter  m 1994,  since  Skills 
Canada  is  planing  to  hold  a Cana- 
dian competition  in  Toronto. 

All  prizes  will  be  available  to  Ca- 
nadian competitors  MacLeod  said. 
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It’s  wrong  to  be  politically  correct 


By  Troy 
Bridgeman 


The  commercial  opens  at  the  dinner  table  of  a 
generic  family  in  middle-class  America.  The  fam- 
ily is  eating  a “hearty”  prepackaged  microwave 
meal.  But  someone  is  missing.  Where’s  the 
mother?  She  had  to  work  late  at  the  office.  Luckily, 
she  bought  those  microwave  meals  for  just  this  type 
of  emergency.  After  all,  everyone  knows  men  can’t 
cook. 

Should  I,  as  an  adult  male,  be  insulted  by  this 
commercially  acceptable  form  of  negative  stereo- 
typing? Perhaps  I should,  but  I laugh  instead. 

I was  watching  a Los  Angeles  rap  band  on 
MuchMusic,  In  the  video,  a group  of  black  gentlemen  were  cruising 
around  in  a van  picking  up  long-haired  white  guys  off  the  street  and 
beating  the  snot  out  of  them.  One  of  the  lyrics  suggested  all  white, 
long-haired,  metal-heads  be  killed.  I asked  a friend  of  mine  why 
that  type  of  prejudice  appears  to  be  acceptable.  He  replied,  “Be- 
cause we  can  take  it” 

Some  people  accuse  me  of  being  racist  because  I don’t  understand 
the  popularity  of  rap  music  and  Arsenio  Hall. 

Puslinch  Township,  my  geographic  dry-dock,  is  not  a hotbed  for 
home  boys.  There  are  no  Asian  gangs,  no  swarmings,  and  very  few 
drive-by  shootings.  For  the  most  part,  it  consists  of  people  from  a 
large  variety  of  ethnic  backgrounds  attempting  to  get  along. 

I’m  not  trying  to  undermine  or  under-emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  racism  or  any  other  form  of  discrimination.  But  the  obsessive- 
compulsive,  socially-disordered  advocates  of  political  correctness 
are  dangerous. 

Political  correctness  is  somewhat  esthetically  pleasing,  but  pathet- 
ically naive.  Things  don’t  change  if  you  close  your  eyes  and  hope 
they  go  away.  Some  psychologists  say  that  laughter  is  a complex 
fear  response  that  has  developed  over  millions  of  years. 

How  many  people  can  say  they  haven’t  got  the  giggles  at  an 
inappropriate  time  or  place,  such  as  when  being  subjected  to  au- 
thority at  school  or  work , during  a church  service  or  even  a funeral? 

It  often  feels  good  to  laugh  when  you’re  upset  There  is  nothing 
more  sincere  than  a good  honest  laugh. 

I have  Italian  relatives.  I have  friends  who  are  feminists,  Jews, 
aboriginals.  East  Indian,  Caribbean,  Portuguese,  Oriental,  Newf- 
ies,  homosexuals,  hard-core  Republicans,  the  list  goes  on.  They  all 
permit  me  to  laugh  at  their  expense  and  they  return  the  favor.  I’m 
not  isolated  from  drunken-Irish  or  simple-farm  boy  jokes.  The  most 
often  used  remark  is,  “Hey  hippie,  get  a hair  cut.”  My  usual  reply 
is  “Why  don’t  you  shave  your  back?” 

Studies  have  shown  that  most  people  feel  they  have  a sense  of 
humor.  Those  who  don’t  usually  say  they  were  just  joking.  The 
remainder  are  generally  borderline  psychotics  who  laugh  but  no 
one  else  gets  the  joke. 

For  those  I haven’t  insulted  with  this  piece.  I’m  sorry.  I didn’t 
mean  to  discriminate.  For  those  I did,  lighten  up.  I’m  only  kidding. 
I think  Groucho  Marx  summed  up  my  feelings  when  he  said,  “I’d 


never  be  a member  of  a club  that  would  have  me  as  a member.” 
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Canada  should  kill  the  abortion  pill 


By  Sandra 
Schuett 


A debate  is  underway  in  Canada 
over  whether  or  not  the  French-made 
abortion  pill,  RU-486  should  be  al- 
lowed on  the  Canadian  market. 

Ontario’s  Health  Minister,  Frances 
Lankin,  is  actively  pushing  for  the  pill 
to  be  introduced  in  Canada. 

She  recently  told  the  media  that  if 
the  pill  was  available  and  safe,  it 
would  be  a great  advance  for  health 
care. 

Canada  does  not  need  a pill  to  abort 
fetuses.  Abortion  is  a private  decision  that  should  be 
made  seriously  and  carefully,  not  something  as  quick 
and  spontaneous  as  popping  pills. 

The  pill,  which  is  currently  available  in  Britain, 
France,  and  most  recently,  Sweden,  has  not  been 
proven  100  per  cent  safe. 

There  is  the  danger  that  the  drug  could  cause  serious 
side  effects  for  women.  It  seems  the  government  is 
only  concerned  about  saving  health  ministry  money  by 
introducing  “the  cheaper  way”  of  aborting  babies. 

The  government  should  not  even  consider  allowing 
this  pill  into  the  country,  especially  since  it  has  not  been 


proven  effective  and  most  Canadians  are  divided  on 
the  abortion  issue. 

This  would  force  Canada  to  take  a stand  once  and  for 
all  on  this  delicate  subject  and  make  the  pill  contro- 
versy unnecessary. 

The  anti-abortion  group  Campaign  Life  sees  the  so- 
lution in  the  institution  of  an  abortion  law  that  would 
end  all  debating. 

In  a recent  poll  taken  by  Environics  Research  Group 
Ltd.,  only  16  per  cent  of  those  Canadians  surveyed 
disagreed  with  the  idea  that  abortion  is  up  to  a woman 
and  her  doctor,  not  the  law  or  courts. 

Anti-abortion  activists  say  even  though  support  for 
the  pill  is  on  the  rise,  they  will  fight  its  introduction  on 
the  market. 

The  pill  RU-486  would  make  it  too  convenient  for 
women  not  to  take  responsibility  for  their  actions  or 
welfare. 

Abortion  is,  ultimately,  a woman’s  private  decision, 
but  that  decision  should  not  be  a hasty,  moming-after 
thing. 

Women  in  Canada  should  be  more  concerned  with 
taking  a pill  to  prevent  a pregnancy  before  it  happens, 
rather  than  to  trying  to  terminate  one  after  the  fact. 


Media  promotes  murder  paranoia 


By  Heather 
Ibbotson 


People  in  this  country  are  becoming 
paranoid  about  murder  and  the  possi- 
bility of  being  murdered. 

Many  believe  there  is  a deranged 
killer  lurking  around  every  comer. 

This  belief,  the  direct  result  of  the 
proliferation  of  the  media  and  the 
speed  of  today’s  communication  net- 
works, does  not  stand  up  under  close 
scrutiny. 

European  murder  rates  have  dropped 
dramatically  over  the  last  several  hun- 
dred years. 

Elliott  Leyton,  an  anthropology  professor  at  Memo- 
rial University  in  Newfoundland  and  an  international 
expert  on  murder  and  aggression,  cites  in  his  recent 
book , Sole  Survivor,  studies  which  show  the  homicide 
rates  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were  five  to  10 
times  higher  than  they  are  today. 

Further,  the  murder  rate  in  1 3th  century  England  was 
20  times  that  of  today. 

Leyton  adds  this  continuous  decline  in  homicide  rates 
was  broken  only  by  sporadic,  short-term  crime  waves 
during  periods  of  radical  social  upheaval  such  as  the 
1960s  and  ’70s. 

The  homicide  rate  in  the  English  town  of  Oxford  in 
the  14th  century  was  110  per  100,000. 

This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1988  rates  of  2.2  per 


100,000  in  Canada  and  8.4  per  100,000  in  the 
States. 

Today,  when  heinous  crimes  occur,  such  as  a person 
running  amok  with  a machete  in  an  Australian  shop- 
ping mall,  a killer  gunning  down  dozens  in  a Texas 
restaurant,  or  the  mass  murder  of  14  women  at  a 
Montreal  university,  the  public  hears  about  it  im- 
mediately thanks  to  modem  communication  technol- 
ogy. 

Because  of  this  instant  communication,  people  who 
live  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  tend  to 
believe  any  incident  is  happening  “right  next  door,” 
and  thus  begin  to  fear  for  their  own  lives. 

In  the  times  before  communications  satellites,  radio, 
television  and  newspapers,  people  did  not  learn  of 
murders  outside  their  immediate  village  or  commu- 
nity. 

They  were  isolated  and  insulated  from  the  over- 
whelming terror  of  what  may  have  happened  15  or  20 
miles  from  their  home,  let  alone  1,500  or  2,000  miles 
away. 

Terrible  crimes  do  occur  and  people  should  remain 
alert  for  their  safety  and  aware  of  suspicious  individu- 
als. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not  allow  themselves 
to  become  prisoners  in  their  own  homes  because  of 
murders  which  seem,  incorrectly,  to  be  occurring  in 
their  own  back  yard. 
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Proposed  tax  change  not  expected  to  affect  fund-raising 


By  Heather  ibbotson 

The  head  of  Conestoga  College’s 
$4.5  million  fund-raising  campaign 
says  he  doesn’t  think  proposed 
changes  in  rules  for  donations  to 
universities  will  affect  the  college’s 
fund-raising  efforts. 

George  Egoff,  past  chairman  of 
Gore  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and 
current  chairman  of  Conestoga’s 
fund-raising  campaign,  said  neither 
changes  in  tax  legislation  nor  the 
■ct  that  the  University  of  Waterloo 
Ws  conducting  an  $89  million  fund- 
raising campaign  should  affect 
Conestoga’s  money  raising  efforts. 

“Both  institutions  are  involved  in 
education,  but  at  two  different  lev- 
els,” Egoff  said. 

Egoff  was  commenting  on  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  put  the 
province’s  universities  on  an  equal 
footing  for  fund-raising  by  giving 
them  the  same  Crown  agency  status 
which  colleges  now  enjoy.  That 


status  means  donors  could  claim , as 
a “gift  to  Canada  or  a province,”  a 
donation  amount  up  to  a 100  per 
cent  of  their  income  as  opposed  to 
the  current  20  per  cent. 

Egoff  said  the  current  recession  is 
more  likely  to  be  a factor  in  deci- 
sions by  potential  donors  to  the 
college’s  current  campaign.  How- 
ever, he  added,  because  of  the  re- 
cession, there  is  a more  urgent  need 
for  companies  to  supply  additional 
benefits  to  the  college  than  in  ordi- 
nary economic  times. 

Kevin  Mullan,  Conestoga’s  vice- 
president  of  finance  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  said  he  agreed 
with  Egoff  because  “we  don’t  re- 
ally compete  with  universities.” 
Mullan  said  most  individuals  and 
companies  are  already  predisposed 
to  give  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
institutions,  or  both. 

He  said  that  in  1991  the  college 
received  approximately  $90,000  in 
donations.  About  $70,000  was  in 


cash  from  individuals  or  founda- 
tions for  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships. Another  $20,000  was 
received  from  corporations  in  the 
form  of  equipment. 

Corporations  often  donate  used 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Individuals  who  contribute  to 
Conestoga  College’s  current  $4.5 
million  fund-raising  campaign  will 
get  back  between  26  and  49  per 
cent  of  their  donations  through  tax 
credits,  and  corporations  can  re- 
cover from  22.8  to  44.3  per  cent, 
according  to  tax  experts. 

Though  no  individual  or  company 
can  recover  a greater  amount  in  tax 
benefits  than  the  amount  they  do- 
nate, the  money  recovered  depends 
on  the  income  of  those  involved. 
For  example,  said  Norm  MacMil- 


equipment  such  as  computers, 
which  they  have  replaced,  but 
which  still  serve  as  useful  teaching 
tools  for  the  college,  Mullan  said. 

Mullan  said  that  large  donations 
usually  arise  when  a person  de- 


lan,  a senior  tax  manager  with  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat  Martwick 
Thome,  a person  earning  under 
$29,590  per  year  and  paying  a com- 
bined federal  and  provincial  tax 
rate  of  26  per  cent  would  recover 
$260  in  tax  credits  from  a $1,000 
donation.  People  earning  over 
$62,000  a year,  in  the  49  per  cent 
tax  bracket,  would  receive  a credit 
of  $490  on  a $1,000  donation. 

A small  company  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $200,000  donating 
$ 1 ,000  would  receive  a tax  credit  of 
$228,  while  a large  company  would 
receive  a tax  credit  of  up  to  $443  on 


cides,  towards  the  end  of  his  or  her 
life  offers  an  endowment  for  a con- 
tinuing scholarship  or  bursary. 

“A  donation  of  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  someone’s  net  income 
would  be  a very  exceptional  case.” 


a $ 1 ,000  donation,  said  MacMillan . 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Stolar,  professor  of 
taxation  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, said  there  are  no  rules  requir- 
ing individual  or  corporate 
contributions  to  charities  or  Crown 
agencies,  and  corporations  do  not 
make  gifts  because  of  compassion. 

“A  corporation  has  a heart  of 
stone,”  Stolar  said.  He  said,  our 
society  expects  people  to  make  do- 
nations whenever  possible,  and 
companies  often  make  donations  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  good  cor- 
porate citizens  and  to  enhance  their 
goodwill  in  the  community. 


Campaign  donations  provide  tax  benefits 


Convocation  change  upsets  nursing  students 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

A decision  to  eliminate  the 
college’s  fall  convocation  has 
brought  a mixed  reaction,  and  has 
upset  nursing  students. 

The  change  was  discussed  ear- 
lier this  year  by  college  officials, 
but  students  only  found  out  about 
it  a month  ago. 

Convocation  chair  Bob  Neath 
said  that  due  to  financial  reasons 
(tying  up  the  recreation  centre  for 
one  weekendinstead  of  two)  and 
personal  considerations  (getting 
volunteers  to  handle  the  work  in- 
volved) the  event  from  now  on 
will  only  be  held  in  June. 

The  step  was  taken  following  a 
decision  by  the  college’s  aca- 
demic management  committee, 
which  had  discussed  the  issue 
since  February. 

Dorothy  McGeugh,  a spokes- 
person for  nursing  students,  said 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  nursing 
student  body  is  upset  that  they 
were  not  told  about  the  decision 
and  that  they  had  to  hear  it 
“through  the  grapevine.” 

“When  we  pay  fees,  there  is  a 
convocation  fee  of  $20.  Does  that 


not  entitle  us  to  at  least  be  made 
aware  of  convocation  changes?” 
said  McGeugh.  “We  want  to  be 
more  informed;  we  want  some- 
one to  talk  to  us.” 

Nancy  Hacking,  chair  of  certif- 
icate programs  for  the  School  of 
Health  Sciences,  said  she  real- 
ized many  of  her  students  are 
upset. 

“Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents, this  is  difficult  to  accept,” 
she  said,  adding  that  convocation 
is  the  “crowning  glory”  for  the 
students  and  their  parents,  who 
may  already  have  made  plans. 

tUcking  said  that  at  the  same 
time,  she  realizes  budget  re- 
straints necessitate  changes. 

John  MacKenzie,  college  vice- 
president  of  student  development 
and  human  resources,  said  that 
nursing  students,  whose  atten- 
dance at  convocation  has  always 
been  good  in  the  past,  received 
consideration  during  the  discus- 
sions leading  to  the  decision. 

He  said  the  management  com- 
mittee tried  to  pick  the  most  con- 
venient date  for  everyone. 

Journalism  co-ordinator  An- 
drew Jankowski  said  he  doubted 
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the  change  would  make  a lot  of 
difference  in  his  area.  ‘The  stu- 
dents who  graduate  in  the  fall  or 
summer  will  simply  have  to  wait 
until  June,”  he  said.  Jankowski 
said  that  he  sees  the  decision  as  a 
reflection  of  the  economic  times. 

Fraser  Cooper,  chair  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy, said  he  saw  the  decision  as 
“purely  a cost-cutting  measure 
by  the  college.  Diplomas  can  be 
given  or  picked  up  at  any  time.” 
He  estimated  that  the  college 
would  save  about  $10,000  by 
only  bringing  in  one  crew  on  one 
weekend  to  do  related  work  in- 
stead of  two  over  two  weekends. 
The  financial  situation  of  the  col- 
lege dictated  changes,  he  said. 

“I  see  convocation  as  a celebra- 
tion that  should  be  respected,  but 
we  have  to  become  as  efficient  as 
we  can.  When  your  (college)  op- 
erating budget  comes  in  at  minus 
three  per  cent,  you  know  there  is 
a tighter  financial  picture  to  work 
with.” 

MacKenzie  said  that  the  change 
will  create  an  eight  to  10  per  cent 
savings  over  the  final  convoca- 
tion cost  for  the  college. 


Call  it  what 

I recently  read  your  July  20  issue 
of  Spoke.  I was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  story  Children  are  the 
ultimate  victims  of  violence. 

I am  pleased  to  see  this  kind  of 
issue  raised  by  Spoke  since  it  is 
only  through  open  discussion  that 
we  can  learn  to  deal  with  violence 
by  men  against  women. 

There  are  two  points  I would  like 
to  raise  as  a result  of  the  article. 

First  of  all,  the  comment  that  an 
assault  has  to  happen  in  front  of 
police  before  anything  can  be  done 
is  not  correct. 

In  1981,  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Ontario  directed  all  police  person- 
nel in  the  province  to  pursue  crim- 
inal charges  against  men  who 
assault  spouses  or  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  form  of  violence  is  for  all  of 
us  to  stop  using  gender  neutral  lan- 
guage. 

We  so  often  hear  and  read  about 
family  violence,  domestic  vio- 
lence, spousal  assault  and  abuse. 


it  is  — violence  by  men 


We  find  it  difficult  to  identify  the 
sex  of  the  offender.  Is  the  offender 
a husband,  wife,  child,  boyfriend  or 
daughter? 

The  problem  with  using  this  gen- 
der neutral  language  is  that  it 
diminshes  the  blame  for  men  and 
increases  the  blame  for  women. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  most  acts  of 
violence  by  women,  in  such  cases, 
occur  because  of  a need  for  sur- 
vival, out  of  fear,  and  their  refusal 
to  accept  further  abuse. 

We  have  daily  reminders  in  the 


media  which  clearly  indicate  the 
cruelty  and  violence  being  perpe- 
trated against  women  and  children. 
The  truth  is  that  women  account  for 
only  seven  per  cent  of  all  criminal 
acts  committed  in  Canada  and  the 
majority  of  these  offences  relate  to 
property  crimes  and  other  non-vio- 
lent offences. 

Let’s  call  it  what  it  is  — violence 
by  men  against  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Jim  Drennan, 
Chair,  School  of  Business 


Corrections 

In  the  July  20, 1992  issue  of  Spoke,  a story  entitled  Parking  may 
still  pose  problem  despite  construction  of  new  lot  erroneously  re- 
ported an  enrolment  increase  of  24  per  cent  College  applications 
across  Ontario  increased  by  24  per  cent  last  year. 

Also  in  that  issue,  a story  entitled  Goddard  to  retire  after  24  years 
at  Conestoga  mistakenly  stated  that  John  Goddard,  dean  of  technol- 
ogy, has  been  at  Conestoga  for  24  years.  He  has  been  at  the  college 
for  23  years. 

Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 


Nine  get  layoff  notices 


Continued  from  Page  1 

program  at  the  Guelph  campus  and 
the  industrial  woodworker  pro- 
gram at  the  Doon  campus. 

Downsized  are  the  general  ma- 
chinist tool  and  die  program  at 
Doon,  the  plumbing  program  at 
Guelph,  the  electrical  option  pro- 
gram at  the  Detweiler  Centre  and 
the  carpentry  program  at  Stratford. 
The  carpentry  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram at  Stratford  was  eliminated. 

Dave  Raymount,  an  official  with 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, said  in  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  Record  published  June  3 that 
“the  government  had  reduced  its 
contribution  because  there  aren’t 
enough  jobs  in  the  area  to  sustain 
apprenticeships.” 

Snyder  said  the  transfer  payment 
reductions,  representing  10,000 
training  days,  “will  compound  over 
three  years.”  He  said  he  doesn’t 
agree  with  the  Ministry’s  logic. 
“When  the  economy  is  down,  that’ s 
when  we  should  be  training.” 

John  Berry,  president  of  Local 
237  of  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  (OPSEU), 
which  represents  college  faculty. 


said  the  $1  million  cut  stems  from 
the  provincial  government’s  “slip 
funding”  formula. 

The  formula,  said  Berry,  means 
that  since  Conestoga’s  five  per  cent 
growth  was  lower  than  the  provin- 
cial level,  it  was  penalized. 

He  said  he  also  doesn’t  under- 
stand the  province’s  logic.  “I’m  not 
into  intelligent  politics.” 

He  said  those  affected  by  the  lay- 
off will  have  up  to  two  years  recall 
rights  and  some  will  be  able  to 
“bump”  by  exercising  their  senior- 
ity rights.  This  procedure  allows 
higher  seniority  employees  to  take 
over  comparable  positions  from 
lower  seniority  employees. 

Colin  MacGregor,  director  of 
human  resources  for  Conestoga, 
said  employees  get  three  months 
notice  if  they  are  to  be  laid  off. 

He  said  some  have  the  option  to 
bump  while  others  might  choose  to 
retrain  with  assistance  from  the 
Employment  Stability  Fund,  as  set 
out  in  die  collective  agreement. 

MacGregor  said  others  may 
choose  to  take  a leave  of  absence. 

He  said  administration  has  been 
working  with  OPSEU  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  cuts. 


On  the  cutting  edge 

Roman  Pentsa,  owner  of  Pentsa  Paint  and  Decorating  in 
Kitchener,  cuts  material  to  be  used  as  wall  coverings  in  the 
Doon  campus’  2A  wing. 

(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 
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Parking  at  Doon  campus 
restructured  for  September 


Doon  security  guard  Janet  Smith  emphasizes  the  size  of  the 
addition  to  Lot  #5. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 
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Milner  said  there  is  a waiting  list 
for  those  spots. 

Along  with  the  institution  of  the 
$135  designated  spots,  two  other 
parking  fees  have  risen  slightly. 

Annual  general  fees  will  rise  50 
cents  from  $99.50  to  $100  and 
semi-annual  fees  will  increase  by 
$2  from  $55  to  $57.  All  other  rates, 
including  weekly,  daily  and  me- 
tered parking,  remain  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Milner  said  the  slight  increase  in 
some  rates  and  the  implementation 
of  designated  spots  will  help  offset 
maintenance  and  construction  ex- 
penses related  to  parking,  for 
which  the  college  does  not  receive 
any  government  funding. 

Putt  said  the  expansion  of  Lot  #5 
cost  an  estimated  $139,000.  He 
added  that  the  1991-92  figures  for 
parking  lot  operating  costs  (includ- 
ing snow  removal,  grass  cutting 
and  maintenance  of  lights) 
amounted  to  $150,000  and  capital 
costs  such  as  lot  expansion,  added 
lights  and  crack  and  curb  repairs 
totalled  $80,000  for  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

Drivers  who  purchase  other  than 
designated  parking  decals  will  not 
be  allowed  to  park  in  designated 
areas,  even  during  the  summer 
months  when  Lots  #2  and  #5  are 
not  full,  Milner  said. 


Violators  will  receive  a $10  fine 
payable  to  the  City  of  Kitchener. 

Milner  said  that  compared  to 
other  colleges  and  universities, 
parking  on  the  Doon  campus  is 
“quite  close”  to  all  buildings. 

‘There  is  not  any  one  parking  lot 
that  is  a great  distance  from  the 
buildings.  Our  parking  facilities 
are  second  to  none,”  Milner  said. 

Parking  at  Conestoga  College  is 
less  expensive  and  as  abundant  as 
that  at  some  other  institutions. 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University  has 
approximately  525  spots  available 
for  about  6,000  students,  said  Ron 
Dupuis,  chairman  of  Laurier’ s 
parking  committee. 

Parking  charges  at  Laurier  are 
$70  per  year  and  spaces  are  allotted 
by  a lottery  system. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  not  required 
to  pay  for  parking  as  lots  are  des- 
ignated for  their  use. 

The  Fennel  campus  of  Mohawk 
College  in  Hamilton  has  about 
2,000  parking  spots  available. 

Its  annual  general  fee  is  $109  and 
its  150  guaranteed  spaces  cost 
$168  apiece. 

Fanshawe  College  in  London  has 
3,600  spaces  which  range  in  price 
from  $123.05  to  $308. 16  per  year. 

Milner  said  he  thinks  Conestoga 
“is  providing  good  service,  espe- 
cially for  the  low  amount  of  money 
that  we  charge.” 


No  parking  shortage  expected  in  fall 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Expansion  of  parking  facilities 
on  the  Doon  campus  should  al- 
leviate parking  problems  which 
occurred  last  year,  says  Barry 
Milner,  manager  of  physical  re- 
sources at  Conestoga  College. 

Last  $eptember,  cars  over- 
flowed from  the  campus  parking 
lots  onto  grassy  areas  and  neigh- 
boring streets. 

Milner  said  that  according  to 
estimates  from  two  years  ago, 
the  Doon  campus  “.  . . should 
have  had  an  abundance  of 
space”  last  fall.  However,  more 
people  drove  than  in  previous 
years.  Because  of  the  expansion 
to  Lot  #5  and  the  reopening  of 
part  of  Lot  #2,  the  Doon  campus 
has  approximately  500  more 
parking  spaces  than  last  year. 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources,  said  there  is  no  for- 
mula for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  spots  which  many  be 
needed  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents arriving  in  September,  but 
that  a general  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
have  one  spot  available  for 
every  two  people.  Putt  said 
Conestoga  College  rates  “fairly 
high”  in  the  college  system  for 
providing  an  adequate  amount 
of  parking. 

City  streets  adjacent  to  the 
Doon  campus  are  restricted 


parking  zones  which  are  pa- 
trolled by  City  of  Kitchener 
bylaw  enforcement  officers  and 
police. 

Drivers  who  park  illegally  on 
campus  will  be  subject  to  ticket- 
ing by  Doon  campus  security 
staff. 

However,  Milner  said  there 
will  be  a “grace  period”  until 
Sept.  21  during  which  no  tickets 
will  be  issued  for  decal  viola- 
tions. 

Decal  violations  include  park- 
ing without  a decal,  parking  with 
a daily  decal  in  a lot  other  than 
Lots  #1  and  #4,  and  parking  in  a 
designated  lot  without  a desig- 
nated decal. 


This  grace  period  does  not  ex- 
tend to  vehicles  parked  illegally 
in  front  of  fire  hydrants,  on  the 
grass,  or  to  those  parked  in  hand- 
icapped spots  without  proper 
Ministry  of  Transportation  de- 
cals. 

Janet  Smith,  a Doon  campus 
security  guard,  said  the  fine  for 
decal  violations  is  $10.  Other 
fines  range  from  $30  for  parking 
on  a fire  route  to  $75  for  parking 
illegally  in  a handicapped  spot, 
she  said.  There  is  no  charge  for 
metered  parking  after  4 p.m.  on 
the  Doon  campus. 

Smith  said  people  must  be  pa- 
tient when  it  comes  to  the  Sep- 
tember parking  rush. 


Parking  decals  to  go  on  sale  Aug.17 

By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Parking  decals  for  the  Doon  campus  may  be  purchased  from  the 
security  office  inside  Door  #4  from  Aug.  17  through  Sept.  18  from 
9 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

Rates  are  $135  for  designated  annual  spots,  $100  for  annual 
general,  $5J  for  semi-annual,  $4  for  weekly  and  $1  for  daily. 
Motorcycle  parking  decals  may  be  purchased  for  $22  or  for  $6 
with  the  purchase  of  an  annual  permit. 

Daily  ticket  dispensers  are  located  on  light  standards  in  Lots  #1 
and  #4  and  are  valid  for  those  lots  only. 

All  parking  decals  must  be  displayed  from  a vehicle’s  rear- view 
mirror. 
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Unusually  heavy  rainfall  puts  a damper  on  drainage  of  the  pond 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

The  pond  near  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  on  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
was  drained  and  partially  filled 
with  dirt  during  the  week  of  June  8 
and  is  now  retaining  water  again. 

“It’s  not  a problem,”  said  Dave 
Putt,  director  of  physical  resources. 
“We  expected  it.” 

Currently  the  water  run-off  from 
the  lake  behind  the  cafeteria  to  the 
pond  is  “pretty  fast,”  which  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  water. 

Putt  said  when  they  originally 
drained  the  pond,  water  from  the 


lake  was  rushing  back  in  because 
of  the  different  water  levels,  plus 
the  fact  that  what  was  left  of  the 
pond  was  still  a depression  in  the 
ground. 

The  water  level  of  the  water-re- 
tention pond  located  on  campus  is 
also  “not  going  down  as  it  should,” 
Putt  said. 

The  main  problem  has  been  the 
rain. 

He  said  if  the  weather  would 
warm  up  and  stay  that  way,  the 
water  in  the  partially  filled  pond 
would  evaporate  and  what  was  left 
would  eventually  seep  through  the 
compacted  fill,  which  Putt  said  is 


“like  trying  to  drain  water  through 
rock.” 

“The  pond’s  the  pond  and  it’s 
back  again,”  Putt  said.  “And  we’re 
only  halfway  through  filling  the 
thing.” 

The  rest  of  the  filing  will  be  done 
when  the  School  of  Business  is 
built.  The  fill  from  the  building  site 
will  be  used  to  level  off  the  rest  of 
the  pond  which  is  “very  cheap  for 
the  contractor,”  Putt  said,  adding 
that  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  pond  now 
would  be  expensive  because  the 
college  would  have  to  buy  fill  to  do 
so. 

No  building  plans  count  on  the 


pond  site.  Said  Putt,  “We  don’t 
have  any  plans  to  build  on  it  for  the 
next  five  years.” 

The  only  problem  Putt  said  he  can 
see  would  be  if  the  frogs,  toads, 
painted  turtles,  and  a muskrat,  that 
were  saved  before  the  pond  was 
filled,  decide  to  move  back  into  the 
temporary  pond. 

“The  muskrat  may  visit  over- 
night, but  he’s  not  going  to  stay,” 
said  Putt  “He  probably  hasn’t  got- 
ten over  the  last  eviction  yet  so  I 
doubt  he’ll  go  back.” 

“There  is  now  absolutely  nothing 
for  them  to  eat  in  there.  If  I were  a 
frog  or  a turtle.  I’d  look  at  it  and  go 


back  to  the  lake.” 

The  problem  does  not  bother  Putt 
because  the  pond  is  partially  filled 
and  the  mosquitoes  and  leeches 
were  terminated. 

“The  only  things  we  didn’t  save 
were  the  leeches  — the  birds  got 
them — and  the  mosquitoes — and 
we  buried  them,”  Putt  said. 

Although  he  had  not  gone  out- 
side and  investigated  the  situation, 
he  said  he  would  “be  surprised  if  it 
(the  water  level)  was  more  than  a 
foot  deep.” 

Until  the  water  drains  away,  Putt 
said  he  is  content  to  leave  the  pond 
alone. 
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Black  awareness  seminar  introduces 
high  school  students  to  cultural  roots 


By  Neil  Wells 

Kitchener,  Waterloo  and  Cam- 
bridge high  school  students  got  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  black 
history  and  culture  following  sem- 
inars which  took  place  at  Con- 
estoga, July  13  through  31. 

The  moderator  of  the  seminars, 
Pierre  Joanis,  a teacher  at  Highland 
Public  School  in  Cambridge,  said 
he  organized  the  seminars  after 
many  black  students  approached 
him  concerning  the  lack  of  activi- 
ties for  them  this  summer.  “Given 
the  current  economic  climate, 
many  high  school  students  find  it 
hard  to  find  anything  to  do,”  he 
said. 

Joanis  said  that  students  could  not 
even  play  soccer  without  being 
chased  from  the  fields  by  police. 

After  “brainstorming,”  Joanis  de- 
cided to  hold  a seminar  series  and 
form  a soccer  team  for  interested 
students. 

Various  topics  were  agreed  to  by 
students,  including  black  culture 
and  history,  Italian  culture,  Chinese 
culture  and  race  relations. 


Joanis  recruited  “successful  role 
models”  from  the  community  to 
speak  to  students.  He  said  that 
speakers  included  a lawyer,  a pro- 
fessor and  a cab  driver.  He  said  he 
allowed  the  speakers  freedom 
when  addressing  the  class  while 
still  maintaining  an  agreed  upon 
format.  Neither  Joanis  nor  any  of 
the  speakers  charged  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

“There  really  is  a place  called  Af- 
rica. These  students  have  a past, 
and  they  need  to  know  about  it.”  He 
said  because  students  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  learn  about  their  past  at 
any  of  the  high  schools  in  the  area, 
seminars  are  essential. 

Joanis,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Conestoga  for  several  years, 
said  the  college  was  very  accom- 
modating when  providing  class- 
rooms, equipment  and  free  parking 
permits  for  the  seminars. 

Stories  in  the  Cambridge  Times 
and  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
flyers  handed  out  in  the  schools, 
and  word-of-mouth  were  the  only 
forms  of  advertising  that  the  semi- 
nars had,  due  to  the  haste  with 


which  they  were  put  together. 
Joanis  said  that  next  year  he  plans 
to  expand  topics  of  discussion  to 
include  black  literature  and  drama. 
He  said  he  also  wants  to  promote 
the  project  better. 

‘The  regional  school  board  has 
the  budget  and  the  human  resources 
to  offer  a black  history  course  in 
high  school,  but  has  to  take  the 
responsibility  to  do  it”  Joanis  said 
that  seminars  such  as  these  are  es- 
sential if  a region  does  not  teach 
such  material  in  schools.  “As  long 
as  they  (students)  listen,  their  lives 
will  be  enriched.” 

About  20  students  attended  the 
seminars. 

They  said  black  history  was  im- 
portant and  knowing  even  such 
trivial  facts  as  that  there  is  a black 
player  in  the  National  Hockey 
League  makes  a difference. 

The  students  said  that  racial  ten- 
sion exists  in  Waterloo  Region  and 
they  feel,  for  example,  that  they  are 
being  unfairly  scrutinized  when 
they  go  into  stores  because  store- 
owners  think  they  are  going  to  steal 
something. 


Pierre  Joanis  addresses  students  at  a black  awareness  seminar. 

(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


Gerontology  course  offered  in  new  joint  college-university  program 


By  Sandra  Schuett 


Marg  Smith,  chair  of  academic  support,  reviews  course  information. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 


Social  Science  students  at  Con- 
estoga will  get  an  opportunity  to 
study  gerontology  this  fall  with  the 
inception  of  a joint  college-univer- 
sity general  education  elective  pro- 
gram. 

Starting  in  September,  any  sec- 
ond-year health  or  human  services 
student  with  an  overall  “B”  aver- 
age will  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  Ger- 
ontology 100;  a new  course  offered 
jointly  by  Conestoga  College  and 
St.  Jerome’s  College  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  (UW). 

Enrolment  is  limited  to  50  stu- 
dents, with  25  from  each  institu- 
tion. Conestoga  students  will 
attend  afternoon  classes  on  campus 
at  UW.  They  will  be  responsible 
for  finding  their  own  transportation 
to  the  university  and  for  parking 
fees. 

The  course,  which  costs  the  same 
as  any  general  elective,  will  merit 
one  college  credit,  and,  if  and  when 
a student  chooses  to  attend  univer- 
sity, the  course  will  count  as  one 
credit  towards  a degree.  The  deci- 


sion to  offer  Gerontology  100  was 
approved  by  the  Academic  Man- 
agement Committee,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  similar  ventures  will  re- 
sult, 

Marg  Smith,  chair  of  academic 
support  at  Conestoga,  said  the  new 
course  is  part  of  the  college’s  “stra- 
tegic plan”  to  improve  accessibility 
between  colleges  and  universities. 
“The  course  is  new  and  the  concept 
is  new,”  Smith  said. 

Seats  in  the  course  are  offered  on 
a ftrst-come-first-served  basis,  and 
according  to  Smith,  the  initial  inter- 
est has  been  very  strong. 

The  course  is  part  of  a new  initia- 
tive aiming  to  improve  access  from 
high  school  to  college  and  then  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Jennifer  Jackson,  assistant 
programming  manager  of  continu- 
ing education  courses  with  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences  at  Con- 
estoga, will  teach  the  12- week 
course  along  with  Dr.  Peter  Naus  of 
St.  Jerome’s  College. 

Jackson  said  with  the  proportion 
of  the  population  65  years  of  age 
and  over  growing  steadily,  there  is 


a need  for  this  type  of  course  in  all 
areas,  not  just  the  health  care  field. 

Jackson  said  she  is  aware  that  in- 
termingling college  and  university 
students  might  pose  some  difficul- 
ties. “They  both  have  a different 
focus.”  She  added  however,  that 
she  and  Naus  have  worked  hard  to 
make  sure  the  course  highlights  a 
community  college  angle. 

Jackson  and  Naus  will  both  attend 
each  class,  and  will  present  several 
guest  speakers. 

Jackson  said  some  of  her  lectures 
will  focus  on  aging  and  gender  and 
the  biological  aspects  of  aging, 
whereas  Naus  will  focus  on 
attitudes  toward  the  aged  and  ad- 
justment. 

Jackson  said  that  college  response 
to  the  course  has  been  positive,  and 
added  that  if  the  university  does  not 
fill  its  25  seats,  Conestoga  may  be 
able  to  admit  more  applicants. 

She  said  that  if  this  course  goes 
well,  there  is  a possibility  that  class 
size  would  be  increased  for  subse- 
quent years  or  ultimately,  it  might 
be  held  partially  on  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 


Seniors’  workshops  held  at  the  Doon  campus  during  the  summer 


By  Garry  Ert> 

Thirty-seven  seniors  attended  a 
seminar  called  Having  a Friend- 
Being  a Friend,  the  first  of  five 
summer  life  workshops,  held  at  the 
Doon  campus  of  Conestoga  ColT 
lege,  July  14. 

The  workshops  are  organized  by 
senior  citizens  for  senior  citizens 
and  are  being  held  at  Doon  campus 
over  the  summer  months. 

Betty  Lyn  Enns,  from  the  com- 
pany Third  Age  Alternatives  is  a 
trainer  and  consultant  for  those 
who  work  with  older  adults  and 
was  the  speaker  at  the  first  work- 
shop. 

She  also  contributes  regularly  to 
Today’s  Seniors  magazine. 

Harry  Reimer  and  wife  Barbara, 
of  Waterloo,  said  they  enjoyed  the 
group  session.  “I  believe  people 


have  trouble  knowing  how  to  be  a 
friend,”  said  Reimer. 

During  the  meeting  the  large 
group  was  divided  up  into  groups 
so  they  could  discuss  different  as- 
pects of  friendship. 

Fredena  Young,  of  Waterloo, 
said  she  enjoyed  the  discussion 
groups  and  looks  forward  to  other 
workshops  to  be  held  throughout 
the  summer. 

On  July  21,  1992  a session  enti- 
tled The  Bird  Lady  was  to  be  held 
from  9:45  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m.  and 
followed  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  by 
another  workshop  called  The  Art 
and  Heart  of  Clowning. 

The  workshops  on  July  28  were 
to  have  Carol  Edmonds,  marketing 
service  manager,  Samsonite  Can- 
ada Inc.,  speaking  about  How  to 
Take  the  ‘Wrinkles’  Out  of  Travel 
from  9:45  a.m.  to  1 1:45  a.m.  and  a 


slide  presentation  entitled  Strat- 
ford Festival  Presentation-From 
Page  to  Stage,  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m. 

Clutter  Control  will  be  held  from 
9:45  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m.  on  August 
4. 

On  the  same  day,  from  1 p.m.  to 
3 p.m.  a tour  of  the  Kitchener  Pub- 
lic Library  is  planned. 

On  August  11,  from  9:45  a.m.  to 
11:45  a.m.  Joni  Milgram  Luter- 
man,  instructor  and  clinical  super- 
visor with  the  music  therapy 
department  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity will  discuss  and  demonstr- 
ate the  restorative  power  of  music 
therapy. 

From  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  Claus 
Breede,  the  current  director  and 
curator  of  the  Huron  County  Mu- 
seum in  Goderich  will  speak  to  se- 
niors on  the  topic  of  Heritage 
Treasures. 


From  left,  Barbara  Reimer,  Harry  Reimer  and  Adeline  Anderson? 

(Photo  by  Garry  Erb) 
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Guelph  construction  students  build  new  campus  courtyard 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

A courtyard  construction  project 
at  the  Guelph  campus  enabled  stu- 
dents in  a government-sponsored 
carpentry  program  to  put  their 
skills  to  work. 

Twenty-four  students  in  the  45- 
week  construction  multi-skills  pro- 
gram, had  the  opportunity  to 
design,  lay  out  and  construct  a 15 
by  15  metre  (50  by  50  foot)  court- 
yard adjacent  to  the  Guelph  campus 
cafeteria  in  May  of  1992. 

Carpentry  instructor  Ivan 
Coulthard  said  the  students  learned 
blueprint  reading,  dry  walling, 
framing,  masonry  and  woodwork- 
ing, while  building  the  wooden 
courtyard  that  was  completed  on 
June  11. 

The  program  was  made  possible 
by  a grant  from  Canada  Job  Strat- 
egy, and  sponsored  by  Canada  Em- 
ployment All  program  participants 
had  to  be  receiving  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  to  qualify. 

Students  spent  33  weeks  on  “in 
class”  sessions  and  are  currently  on 
12- week  work  placements  with 
various  local  builders  and  contrac- 
tors. All  24  students  found  place- 
ments. 


Multi-skills  co-ordinator  and  in- 
structor Cathy  Haefling  said  the 
classroom  portion  of  the  program 
consisted  of  refresher  courses,  such 
as  resumes,  life  skills  and  computer 
literacy.  She  said  considering  the 
various  backgrounds  and  skills  of 
the  individuals  involved,  she 
thought  they  all  blended  well  to- 
gether. 

Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  technol- 
ogy trades  and  apprenticeship  at  the 
Guelph  campus,  said  the  students 
came  from  all  walks  of  life.  “We 
had  invisible  and  visible  minori- 
ties,” he  said.  Two  women  started 
the  program,  but  only  one  remains 
enrolled. 

Zawada  said  that  most  course  par- 
ticipants had  been  laid  off  from 
their  jobs  because  technology  had 
changed  and  caused  positions  to 
vanish.  He  added  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  the  multi-skills  pro- 
gram was  so  successful  was  the 
support  industry  had  given  the  proj  - 
ect. 

Zawada  said,  ‘There  was  a need 
identified”  with  the  one-time  pro- 
gram, and  pending  funding  from 
the  government,  Conestoga  would 
like  to  be  involved  in  another  sim- 
ilar program. 


Program  instructors  came  up  with 
the  idea  to  build  a courtyard  and 
decided  to  develop  it  further.  Ev- 
eryone was  involved  in  bringing 
those  plans  to  reality.  Portions  of 
the  wood,  bricks,  tile  and  mortar 
were  donated  to  the  program  by 
various  companies  and  the  college 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  sup- 
plies. 

Students  use  the  courtyard  on  a 
daily  basis  and  the  stone  barbecue 
pit  is  fired  up  on  special  occasions 
such  as  staff  events,  or  reunions 
such  as  the  one  that  will  occur  on 
Sept.  18  when  multi-skills  students 
return  from  their  placements  for  a 
celebration. 

Zawada  said  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  “training  hosts,”  as  the  work 
sponsors  are  called,  have  expressed 
interest  in  hiring  students  when  the 
course  is  finished.  Zawada  said  it  is 
hard  to  judge  whether  or  not  full- 
time work  will  come,  but  things  are 
looking  better  in  the  workforce. 

Students  who  graduate  from  the 
program  will  receive  a certificate 
and  be  eligible  to  participate  in  con- 
vocation. 

“I  know  they  enjoyed  the  court- 
yard,” Haefling  said.“  They  bene- 
fitted  a lot  from  the  program.” 


Cathy  Haefling.,  left,  and  Ivan  Coulthard  stand  by  courtyard  plaque. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 


Malaysian  woodworking  teacher  will  take  new  skills  home 


By  Garry  Eit> 

A Malaysian  woodworking 
teacher  has  become  a woodwork- 
ing student  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus  so  he  can  return  to 
his  country  and  teach  others  what 
he  has  learned  about  using  compu- 
terized woodworking  equipment 
for  mass  production. 

Manuel  Sakial,  33,  said  because 
the  Malaysian  government  is  inter- 


ested in  developing  the  country’s 
production  skills,  the  government 
asked  him  to  come  to  Canada. 

Sakial  said  the  Sabah  state  in  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo  Island  in 
East  Malaysia,  where  he  is  from, 
was  looking  for  a place  to  send 
people  for  training  in  mass  produc- 
tion skills. 

He  said,  “The  Malaysian  govern- 
ment has  an  agreement  with  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Commu- 


nity Colleges  (ACCQ,  who  found 
Conestoga  College  to  be  the  best 
place  for  people  to  develop  high 
production  skills  in  the  woodwork- 
ing field.” 

He  said  the  support  he  needs  so  he 
can  stay  in  Canada  comes  from  the 
Malaysian  government  which 
sends  him  monthly  cheques 
through  the  ACCC. 

Personally,  Sakial  said  he  came  to 
Canada  because  he  loves  to  learn 
new  things  and  gain  exposure  to 
new  ideas. 

“One  of  the  new  things  I am  learn- 
ing is  how  to  work  with  computers. 
I never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  before  I came  here,”  Sakial 
said. 

He  said  the  amount  of  computer- 
ized equipment  at  the  Doon  campus 
woodworking  centre  surprised  him 
as  he  had  expected  to  find  a lot 
more  manually-operated  equip- 
ment at  the  college. 

“I  expected  to  find  some  compu- 
terized equipment,  but  almost  ev- 
erything here  is  computerized,”  he 
said. 

“In  Malaysia,  there  is  more  em- 
phasis on  hand  skills.  This  is  pri- 


marily due  to  machinery  being  ex- 
tremely expensive,”  he  said. 

“In  Canada  you  can  buy  a table 
saw  for  around  $500,  but  in  Malay- 
sia the  same  saw  would  cost 
$1,500,”  he  said. 

Up  until  now  the  Malaysian  gov- 
ernment has  been  exporting  raw 
lumber,  Sakial  said. 

It  is  the  government’s  hope  that 
with  the  development  of  mass  pro- 
duction in  the  Malaysian  furniture 
industry,  the  country  will  soon  be 
exporting  finished  products,  he 
said. 

Sakial  said  there  are  learning  in- 
stitutions that  teach  woodworking 
skills  in  his  country,  but  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  computerized.  That 
was  the  case  until  the  Institute  for 
Peoples  Development  was  con- 
structed. 

“Malaysia  has  14  diiferent  train- 
ing institutes;  11  industrial  train- 
ing, one  federal  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  two  Poly- 
technique Institutes,”  he  said. 

The  Institute  for  Peoples  Devel- 
opment, where  Sakial  teaches,  was 
built  and  opened  in  1990  and  con- 
tains much  of  the  computerized 


equipment  found  at  Conestoga, 
said  Sakial. 

He  said  the  knowledge  he  is  gain- 
ing here  will  assist  him  to  teach 
other  Malaysians  how  to  use  com- 
puterized equipment  effectively. 

Sakial  said  he  is  planning  to  re- 
turn to  Malaysia  in  June  or  July 
1993. 

“It  is  hard  being  away  from  my 
family.  I really  miss  them  and  I am 
sure  they  miss  me.” 

One  of  the  things  he  has  noticed 
is  the  way  the  segments  of  Cana- 
dian culture  interact. 

He  said,  “It  was  very  strange  to 
realize  that  people  could  be  neigh- 
bors for  years  and  not  know  one 
another. 

“In  Malaysia  everyone  knows  ev- 
eryone else.  That’s  just  the  way  it 
is.” 

“When  I came  to  Canada  I ex- 
pected to  meet  Canadians,  instead  I 
met  people  from  Russia,  from 
Japan,  from  Germany,  it  seems  like 
it  is  hard  to  really  find  a Canadian,” 
Sakial  said. 

“I  have  found  the  people  here  to 
be  friendly.  I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised, he  said.” 


Manuel  Sakial,  of 


Malaysia,  assembles  a Queen  Anne-style  side  table  at  Doon’s  woodworking  centre 

(Photo  by  Garry  Erb 
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Night  school  writing  courses  offered  at  Waterloo  campus 


By  Nel!  Wells 


Continuous  Learning  writing 
courses  offered  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  of  Conestoga  College, 
could  help  make  a good  Canadian 
writer  a millionaire. 

The  courses  are  called  Writing  for 
Radio  and  Television  and  Freel- 
ance Writing  For  Fun  and  Profit. 
The  instructor  for  both  courses  is 
Donald  Gordon. 

Gordon  has  worked  in  the  media 
since  1942,  when  he  was  employed 
by  the  Peterborough  Examiner. 


Since  then,  Gordon  has  held  posi- 
tions with  The  Financial  Post,  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, the  Canadian  Radio-Televi- 
sion, and  Telecommunications 
Commission,  The  Canadian  Press 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

In  addition  to  teaching  part  time 
at  Conestoga,  Gordon  is  a corre- 
spondence instructor  for  the  Long 
Ridge  Writers’  Group  of  Connect- 
icut 

He  has  written  four  novels,  a 
children’s  bode  and  two  non-fic- 
tion books  that  have  been  published 
to  date.  He  said  he  currently  has  12 
novels  “making  their  rounds,”  with 


publishers. 

Gordon  said  he  approached 
Conestoga’s  administration  last 
year  with  a course  outline  for  a TV 
and  radio  writing  course.  Mini- 
mum enrolment  requirements  were 
met  after  the  course  was  offered 
three  times. 

He  said  both  courses  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  writers  to  make 
money  selling  material.  He  said 
some  of  his  students  have  already 
sold  their  work. 

“Right  now,  there  is  a big  market 
for  Canadian  drama.  There  is  rela- 
tively little  beingrione  in  it  and  they 
(networks)  are  looking  for  new  ma- 
terial,” he  said. 

He  said  that  CBC,  CTV  and  the 
Global  Television  Network  are 
willing  to  purchase  drama  scripts 
for  use  in  upcoming  seasons. 

“From  $5,000  up  to  $50,000 
could  be  offered,  *feven  to  an  un- 
known writer,  by  a network  in  Can- 
ada for  a one-hour  drama  script,” 
Gordon  said. 

He  said  money  being  offered  for 
scripts  in  Canada  is  about  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  that  being  of- 
fered in  the  U.S. 

People  of  various  ages  and  expe- 


rience are  taking  the  courses. 

Clita  Young,  63,  of  Kitchener, 
worked  at  The  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record  from  1946  to  1949  in  the 
Women’s  Department  — now  the 
Lifestyles  section.  She  has  had 
freelance  work  published  pre- 
viously by  the  Winnepeg  Free 
Press. 

She  said  she  is  taking  the  TV  and 
radio  writing  course  to  open  up  a 
new  market  for  selling  her  material. 
“Television  is  an  ongoing  con- 
sumer for  material,  they  never  have 
enough,”  she  said. 

“I  think  material  offered  for  tele- 
vision should  be  informative  and 
entertaining,  but  most  Canadian 
material  isn’t.  With  the  Canadian- 
content  laws,  it  seems  that  the  Ca- 
nadian angle  is  rather  forced.  Now 
Canadian  content  isn’t  up  to  stan- 
dards set  in  the  U.S.” 

Jason  Ruby,  19,  of  Kitchener,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Forest  Heights 
High  School  in  Kitchener,  is  one  of 
the  youngest  students  in  the  TV  and 
radio  writing  class.  He  said  he  is 
taking  the  course  because  he  is  ten- 
tatively planning  a career  in  writ- 
ing. 

Ruby  said  teachers  never  thought 


Teacher  Donald  Gordon  instructs  one  of  his  writing  classes. 

(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


highly  of  his  work,  but  he  said  he 
hopes  he  can  market  his  script  for  a 
- television  series  that  takes  place  on 
an  interstellar  gas  station. 

“I  think  if  I can  sell  something  by 
next  summer,  I might  do  it  full- 
time,” he  said. 


“I  took  this  course  for  the  hell  of 
it,  but  now  Mr.  Gordon  is  making 
me  feel  like  I can  actually  do  this 
and  make  some  money.” 

Ruby  said  he  hopes  to  sell  his 
material  in  Canada  so  it  can  stay 
where  it  is  needed. 


Robotics  open  house  promotes  student  skills 


By  Heather  ibbotson 

Close  to  40  employers  represent- 
ing approximately  25  area  compa- 
nies attended  Conestoga  College 
for  a robotics  and  automation  tech- 
nology open  house  July  8. 

The  three-year  robotics  and  auto- 
mation technology  co-op  program 
was  introduced  to  Conestoga  in 
1990.  Currently,  58  students  are  en- 
roled  in  the  program  and  another  37 
have  registered  for  the  September 


intake,  said  co-op  placement  offi- 
cer Patricia  Cruickshank. 

Cruickshank  organized  the  open 
house  for  prospective  employers  to 
introduce  and  familiarize  them 
with  the  program  and  the  skills  of 
the  students.  “Some  employers 
don’t  realize  that  Conestoga  has 
this  program,”  she  said. 

Employers  from  Kitchener,  Wa- 
terloo, Stratford,  Guelph  and 
Goderich  were  invited  to  tour 
Conestoga’s  technical  facilities 


Scott  Howes,  a second-year  robotics  and  automation  tecnnoiogy 
student,  demonstrates  his  computer  skills  at  the  open  house. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


and  observe  students  who  were 
demonstrating  various  types  of 
robotic  and  automation  equipment. 

Cruickshank  said  the  employers, 
representing  firms  such  as  Apex 
Metals  Ltd.,  Raytheon  Canada 
Limited,  Budd  Canada  Inc.,  and 
Com  Dev  Ltd.,  were  invited  to  talk 
to  students  and  become  familiar 
with  the  program  in  the  hopes  they 
would  consider  hiring  students  for 
a four-month  co-op  placement. 

Brian  Morriss,  an  automation  and 
process  control  instructor,  said  em- 
ployers showed  “a  fair  amount  of 
interest”  in  the  students  and  the 
program.  He  said  students  demon- 
strated projects  they  had  success- 
fully completed  in  their  labs 
including  aspects  of  robotic  pro- 
gramming and  numerical  control. 

Second-year  student  Scott  Howes 
demonstrated  a computer  program 
he  wrote  and  installed  which  en- 
abled a robot  arm  to  draw  letters  of 
the  alphabet  by  simulating  linear 
and  curved  motions.  He  demon- 
strated his  program  by  inputting  the 
word  Conestoga  on  a computer 
keyboard.  The  computer  translated 
the  program  instructions  and  the 
arm,  which  was  fitted  with  a pen, 
moved  to  draw  the  word  on  a piece 
of  paper. 

Bob  Kuenzig,  a representative  of 
The  Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting 
Co.  Ltd.,  said  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  both  the  students  and  the 
facilities.  At  present,  Kuenzig  said, 
his  company  is  not  heavily  in- 
volved with  robotics,  but  with  the 
possibility  of  expansion  and  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  he 
hopes  to  hire  Conestoga  co-op  stu- 
dents in  the  future. 

The  first  open  house  held  for  the 
robotics  and  automation  technol- 
ogy program  was  a success, 
Cruickshank  said.  She  said  several 
employers  told  her  they  were  they 
were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
high  calibre  of  the  robotics  lab  and 
impressed  by  the  level  of  technical 
and  communications  skills  shown 
by  students. 

Cruickshank  said  she  is  expecting 
to  receive  a number  of  job  postings 
for  students  as  a result. 


Government  adds  $95  million 
to  worker-retraining  programs 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

An  increase  in  federal  funding 
for  worker  retraining  programs 
will  help  to  alle  viate  some  of  the 
concerns  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  workers  with  experience 
program  offered  by  Conestoga 
College. 

The  students  had  been  told  the 
program  would  be  cut  effective 
Sept  1, 1992,  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funding  from  the  federal 
government. 

Unemployment  Insurance  de- 
velopmental expenditures  will 
rise  tc  a forecasted  $1.95  billion 
for  1992,  according  to  a press 
release  issued  June  4 by  the 
Minister  of  Employment  and 
Immigration. 

The  increase  will  include  an 
additional  $95  million  for 
worker  retraining  programs  and 
$55  million  for  workshare  pro- 
grams, announced  Bernard 
Valcourt,  Minister  of  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration. 

The  additional  funding  was  the 
result  of  increased  demands  for 
training  of  unemployed  work- 
ers. 

There  was  also  a need  to  ex- 
tend workshare  programs  to 
companies  affected  by  the  “slow 
pull  out  from  the  global  reces- 
sion”, the  press  release  stated. 

Cambridge  MP  Pat  Sobeski 
said  the  training  program,  re- 
ferred to  as  fee  payer,  is  a good 
program  and  attracted  more  peo- 
ple than  were  expected. 

Hallows  unemployed  workers 
who  pay  tuition  to  upgrade  their 
education  while  continuing  to 
collect  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits, 

He  said  the  province- wide  pro- 
gram, designed  to  increase  job- 
search  skills,  retrain  workers 
and  make  them  more  market- 
able, was  “basically  a plan  with- 
out sufficient  guidelines.” 
Sobeski  said  the  program  has 
been  restructured  and  regula- 


tions have  beat  tightened  to  jus- 
tify the  additional  $95  million 
allotted. 

He  said  that  in  the  past,  any- 
body receiving  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  regardless  of 
the  status  of  their  claim,  was  en- 
titled to  the  funding. 

He  said  some  were  enrolling  in 
the  program  with  only  two 
weeks  left  on  their  coverage. 

New  restrictions  under  Section 
26  of  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Account  obligate  the 
claimant  to  present  a long-term 
plan  to  an  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Commission  (UIC)  coun- 
sellor early  in  the  claim  in  order 
to  qualify  for  assistance. 

Sobeski  said  under  old  UIC 
regulations,  before  the  fee  payer 
program  was  introduced  in 
1991,  claimants  could  not  go  to 
school  and  collect  benefits  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  obligated 
to  look  for  a job. 

He  said  the  result  was  a pro- 
spective employee  with  the 
same  resum6  as  he  or  she  itad  at 
the  end  of  their  last  period  of 
employment 

Students  in  the  woricers  with 
experience  program  voiced  their 
concerns  about  the  funding  cut 
during  a meeting  with  Sobeski  at 
the  Cambridge  campus  May  29. 
Sobeski  promised  them  he  and 
the  Ontario  caucus  of  Conserva- 
tives would  be  approaching 
Valcourt  in  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing some  type  of  “bridge 
funding.” 

Sobeski  said  pressure  from 
MPs  representing  the  ridings  of 
Ontario’s  23  colleges  forced  the 
minister  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

The  result  was  the  fee  payer 
program  increase  and  an  addi- 
tional $55  million  to  the  work- 
share  program. 

It  assists  businesses  by  subsi- 
dizing the  income  of  employees 
in  companies  forced  to  shorten 
their  worik  hours. 


8 Spoke,  Tuesday,  August  4, 1992 


Ready  for  action 

Mike  Parsons,  10,  prepares  to  defend  his  net  in  a game  of  ball 
hockey  at  the  Doon  Hockey  school,  July  20, 1992. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 
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Summer  camps  in  full  swing 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

Summer  camps  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  “are  run- 
ning smoothly,”  said  camp  director 
Lara  Smith,  a former  camper,  who 
said  she  is  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress her  staff  and  campers  have 
made  so  far. 

“It  took  us  the  first  two-week  ses- 
sion to  get  things  worked  out,  such 
as  my  roles  and  staff  dealings  ,” 
Smith  said.  “Now,  everything  is 
running  smoothly.” 

Involved  with  the  camp  for  10 
years.  Smith  said  that  her  tenure  as 
director  began  in  mid-February  and 
continued  with  pre-camp  prepara- 
tions in  early  May  and  June. 

She  said  that  she  put  in  four  part- 
time  weeks  before  counsellor  train- 
ing and  planning  week  began. 

During  planning  week,  they 
mapped  out  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties that  would  be  part  of  their  three 
camps — adventure,  fun  and  sports. 

There  are  five  two-week  sessions, 
said  Smith.  By  varying  the  activi- 
ties, they  keep  the  children  inter- 
ested and  coming  back  to  other 
camps. 

“About  one-third  of  our  campers 
attend  each  session  and  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  campers  return  every 
summer,”  said  Smith. 

As  well  as  counsellors,  the  camp 
has  nine  people  training  to  be  coun- 
sellors. 

All  three  camps  run  simulta- 
neously, said  Smith.  The  fun  camp 


focuses  on  theme  weeks,  such  as 
carnival  week,  using  singsongs  and 
simple  crafts  like  bracelets  and  pi- 
natas. 

It  is  the  biggest  camp  for  groups, 
said  Smith.  “This  is  also  our  youn- 
gest camp  — the  children  range  in 
age  from  five  to  nine  years  old.” 
The  children  seem  to  have  a good 
time,  said  Tricia  Howling,  a first- 
year  nursing  student  at  Conestoga 
College.  After  her  third  year  of 
counselling,  she  said  that  she  is  im- 
pressed with  the  resources  avail- 
able for  the  counsellors  and  the 
indoor  facilities. 

“There  are  plenty  of  resources  for 
us  to  choose,  from  sporting  equip- 
ment to  VCRs,”  said  Howling. 
“The  indoor  facilities,  and  being 
away  from  the  city  makes  the  camp 
safer  for  the  children  and  allow  us 
to  take  activities  inside  in  case  of 
inclement  weather.” 

Nine-year-old*  Matthew  Forsyth 
said  that  although  this  is  his  first 
year  at  the  camp,  he  enjoys  the  ac- 
tivities “because  they  are  fun.” 
Another  camper,  five-year-old 
Heather  Case,  -is  also  having  fun 
this  summer.  “I  really  enjoy  run- 
ning around  the  gym  and  playing 
the  games,”  she  said. 

The  adventure  and  sports  camps 
are  for  older  children.  The  camps 
are  opposite  in  their  make  up,  said 
Smith. 

‘The  adventure  camp  is  geared 
towards  non-athletic  activities, 
such  as  fishing  and  kites,  advanced 


crafts  and  scavenger  hunts,  while' 
the  sports  camp  contains  specific 
instruction  in  badminton,  tennis, 
squash  and  volleyball,”  said  Smith. 
“These  camps  also  have  older 
campers,  from  10-14  years.” 
Ten-year-old  David  Adams  likes 
many  aspects  of  the  camp.  “The 
camp  is  very  good.  I am  having  a 
lot  of  fun  with  the  crafts  and 
sports,”  he  said.  Adams  also  said 
he  is  making  new  friends  and  plans 
on  returning  for  another  session  in 
August. 

Sara  Beamewiex  also  enjoys  the 
camp.  The  12-year-old,  in  her  sixth 
year  as  a camper,  said  she  is  having 
fun  playing  games  and  doing  crafts., 
“I  also  hope  to  return  next  year  as  a 
counsellor  in  training,”  she  said. 

Smith  said  that  there  were  three 
developmental^  challenged  chil- 
dren attending  the  camp.  Along 
with  their  workers,  these  children 
had  an  enjoyable  camp  and  the 
other  campers  really  took  to  them, 
said  Smith. 

“Through  integration  in  the 
school  system,  the  kids  were  at  ease 
around  them  and  made  their  stay  a 
good  time,”  said  Smith. 

She  said  that  they  usually  have 
three  to  five  developmentally  chal- 
lenged children  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

“We  have  really  good  campers 
and  the  staff  really  work  well  to- 
gether. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  our  suc- 
cess so  far.” 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

A canned  food  drive,  which 
started  off  as  a small  experiment 
after  being  suggested  in  May,  has 
turned  into  an  ongoing  success  at 
Conestoga  College’s  children  day 
camps,  says  Robbyn  Hermitage. 

Hermitage,  a counsellor  at  the  day 


camp,  said  that  the  original  plan 
was  to  start  it  at  the  first  session 
(July  6)  and  see  how  it  went  from 
there.  “Since  then*  it  has  gone  very 
well,”  she  said. 

The  camp  asked  parents  to  send  in 
non-perishable  items  with  their 
children,  such  as  canned  goods  and 
pasta,  to  be  distributed  to  the  House 


of  Friendship,  a halfway  house  for 
needy  people  at  63  Charles  St.  E.  in 
Kitchener. 

The  drive  has  been  a success  be- 
cause, according  to  Lara  Smith, 
student  director  of  the  camps,  the 
children  have  collected  enough 
goods  that  a gauge  has  been  erected 
outside  the  recreation  offices  inside 


the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  to  chart  the  progress. 

Smith  said  that  it  was  first  thought 
the  drive  would  be  used  as  a com- 
petition between  the  camps  to  see 
which  one  could  bring  in  the  most 
goods. 

Now,  everybody  is  involved  and 
getting  excited  about  the  progress. 


she  said. 

Hermitage  said  that  because  they 
did  not  have  an  initial  goal,  they  are 
now  aiming  for  about  one  thousand 
cans. 

“The  drive  has  exceeded  our  orig- 
inal expectations.  It  will  be  nice  to 
see  what  our  final  numbers  are,” 
she  said. 


Concert  Review 


Hillside  Festival  attracts  a variety  of  music  lovers 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

There  were  tie-dyes  and  ponchos, 
beads  and  beards,  hippies,  yippies 
and  yuppies,  children  and  seniors, 
punkers  and  peaceniks  — the  list 
goes  on.  The  Ninth  Annual  Hillside 
Festival  held  at  Guelph  Lake,  July 
24,25  and  26,  encompassed  all  this 
and  more  while  featuring  some  of 
the  best  national  and  international 
talent  available  for  this  type  of 
event,  or  any  other. 

With  great  weather  and  advanced 
ticket  sales  that  surpassed  last 
year’s  total  ticket  sales,  no  one  is 
arguing  that  this  year’s  event  was  a 
success. 

Over  24  scheduled  acts  and  a mul- 
titude of  ad  hoc  performances,  dur- 
ing  musical  workshops  and 
open-stage  performances,  epito- 
mized the  people-positive  philoso- 
phy and  sense  of  community  most 
people  associate  with  folk  festivals: 
Children’s  theatre  groups, 
clowns,  face-painters  and  on- 
ground baby-sitting  services  made 
every  attempt  to  see  that  kids  were 
thoroughly  entertained. 

A common  theme  throughout  the 
three-day  event  was  concern  for  the 
environment. 

Patrons  of  the  beer  tent,  where 


additive-free  beer  was  served,  were 
asked  to  sign  their  plastic  cups  and 
re-use  them . Environmental  groups 
set  up  tents  where  people  could  get 
information  about  toxic  hot  spots 
(both  local  and  worldwide)  and 
learn  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
achieve  some  semblance  of  eco- 
logical balance. 

Food  served  at  the  international 
food  pavilion  was,  primarily,  vege- 
table-based, though  the  “chroni- 
cally carnivorous,”  as  one  cook 
said,  could  get  an  Oktoberfest  sau- 
sage on  a bun. 

Two-time  Juno  Award  winner 
Valdy  performed  throughout  the 
Saturday  festivities,  with  a morn- 
ing children’s  concert,  an  evening 
adult-oriented  concert  and  as  the 
host  of  a country-music  workshop. 
Valdy,  guitar  in  hand,  also  wan- 
dered the  grounds  during  the  day 
giving  private  performances  for 
anyone  who  asked. 

Displaying  his  distinctive  singcr- 
songvvriter  style  and  a good  sense 
of  humor,  Valdy  created  interest 
and  earned  respect  with  his  soft-sell 
promotion  of  social  harmony  and 
responsibility  while  reserving  parts 
where  the  audience  could  partici- 
pate in  the  songs. 

Other  highlights  of  the  festival  in- 


cluded performances  by  the  multi- 
faceted Doug  Fever  of  Grimsby. 

Fever,  revered  for  his  talent  for 
changing  broken  guitar  strings 
mid-song  without  missing  a beat, 
hosted  workshops,  cameoed  with 
other  acts  and  gave  several  solo 
performances  where  he  chastised 
land  developers  and  sang  a birthday 
song  for  Canada. 

Kitchener  “songpoet”  Terry  Od- 
ette lent  his  autobiographical  and 
spiritual  perspective  to  several 
workshops  and  solo  performances. 

Outback,  a British-based  band, 
introduced  many  curious  onlookers 
to  the  didgeridoo,  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Australian  Aborigines. 

The  didgeridoo,  which  creates  a 
vibrating,  earthy 'sound  when 
blown  into  like  a trombone,  is  made 
by  burying  a large  eucalyptus 
branch  and  allowing  termites  to 
bore  a hole  through  the  centre. 

Outback  utilizes  the  didgeridoo 
combined  with  more  traditional 
folk  instruments  and  West  African 
percussion  to  produce  what  they 
describe  as  “world  fusion”  music. 
Local  favorites  like  Doreen  Smith, 
Suffer  Machine  and  Big  Smoke, 
were  there  along  with  newcomers 
such  as  the  eccentric  and  energetic 
Rheoslatics,  who  performed  a re- 


sounding finale  to  the  Saturday  sure  to  mark  it  on  your  calendar. 
show.The  10th  annual  Hillside  Fes-  It’s  family  entertainment  without 

tival  promises  to  be  bigger  and  bet-  compromising  the  interests  of  any 
ter  so  if  you  mjssed  it  this  year  be  age  group. 


Veteran  folk  singer,  Valdy,  strums  his  guitar  at  the  Hillside  Festival 
at  Guelph  Lake,  July  24,  25  and  26. 

(Photo  by  Troy  Bridgeman) 


